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assurance is enviable. But how can some of us fail to ask whether man 
is such a duality ? Whether it is not the whole man rather than an 
inferior fraction of man that is at once the self which is conscious of the 
self and of which the self is conscious, that at once knows and obeys 
the moral law ? Whether the divine nature, strictly considered, is not 
the nature of a divine being, and that divine being one and one only, 
rightly called God and worshiped as God, other than man, yet within 
man ? Whether it is not characteristic of the divine in its real exist- 
ence to be self-conscious and to act in obedience to the moral law 
which has its seat and home within him ? Whether the good, as real- 
ized in obedience to obligation, has no natural good as its rational pre- 
supposition, which through obedience becomes the moral good and can 
be known by an adequate intelligence as determining obligation ? 
Reason can never consent to the empty formalism of the Kantian eth- 
ics to which Fulliquet gives his unqualified assent. There must be a 
possible science of conduct which will make known that natural good 
which, because it istwhat it is, carries to the moral agent the obligation 
to adopt it as an end of action and by adoption transforms it into 
moral good, the true sutnmum bonum. God's nature has definite, 
rational contents and requires contents in all rational agents in com- 
plete conformity with itself. Fulliquet's fundamental doctrine is unsat- 
isfactory. Geo. D. B. Pepper. 

Colby University, 
Waterville, Me. 



The Christian Pastor and the Working Church. By Wash- 
ington Gladden, D.D., LL.D. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1898. "The International Theological Library." 
Pp. xiv+ 485. $2.50, net. 

It is a fundamental defect of American and English works on 
practical theology that they lack in comprehensiveness and thorough- 
ness of treatment. They are fragmentary in their character. They 
discuss but relatively few of the topics that belong to church and pas- 
toral life. Each writer selects such phases of the broad subject as he 
may regard of most practical importance and discusses them in a 
somewhat isolated and unmethodical manner. This is in line with 
the practical character of English and American theological thought, 
and particularly of church and pastoral life, and while some may 
regard it as a defect, others doubtless would regard it as a merit. 
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There are many most excellent works of this eclectic character, of 
which the volume before us is one of the best. In the aggregate they 
pretty thoroughly cover the field of practical theology, and on the 
whole serve their practical and helpful purpose. But it is to be 
regretted that there is no work written in the English language, so far 
as the writer knows, that undertakes to cover the whole field, and that 
grapples with the subject in a comprehensive and scientific manner. 
In this respect other branches of theology, and particularly dogmatics, 
are far in advance of this. It is the habit of American writers, espe- 
cially, to detach homiletics from its relation to other departments of 
the theological discipline to which it belongs. It is set over against 
pastoral theology, rather than included in it. The preacher is thereby 
practically differentiated from the pastor. Preaching is thus treated 
as if it belonged to an independent department, or were only a branch 
of general rhetoric and oratory. • Thus the teaching function of the 
church is measurably lost sight of, and preaching is treated character- 
istically as the rhetorical function of a minister, whose representative 
position as teacher and advocate for the church in the discharge of its 
own responsible task of presenting Christianity to the world is largely 
ignored or obscured, or at least not accentuated. The scope of pas- 
toral functions is limited, dealing largely with the pastoral care of 
individuals or classes, and a few other and sometimes subordinate func- 
tions, and thus the pastor fails of full recognition as a preacher, and 
preaching of full recognition as a church and pastoral function. More- 
over, pastoral theology is separated from practical theology and treated 
as if it were an independent department. The consequence is that 
the problems of practical theology are not discussed with adequate ful- 
ness and in proper relation to each other. The choice of topics for 
discussion often seems a matter purely of individual caprice, or prefer- 
ence, or supposed practical utility, rather than of sound theoretic judg- 
ment. No two works on pastoral theology indicate any harmony of 
view as to what may properly be included within its scope, as to what, 
properly defined, pastoral theology is, or as to how it differs from prac- 
tical theology. Discussions waver between the church point of view 
and the pastoral point of view, and there is no well-defined line of 
demarcation between them, and full justice is done to neither point of 
view. Confessedly, in this country it is difficult to discuss the prob- 
lems of practical theology from any other than the pastoral point of 
view, for the reason that the free-church system prevails, the autonomy 
of the individual church and the freedom of the ministry are strongly 
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emphasized, and much depends on individual pastoral initiative and 
leadership. It is true that in some of our churches or denominations 
many ecclesiastical and pastoral questions are settled for the local 
church and its pastor. In churches of a centralized ecclesiastical polity, 
questions of government, discipline, many questions of practical 
administration, questions of worship and of preaching upon the basis 
of the Christian year are settled for the local church, and the results 
are ready at hand for the pastor. He has no initiative here and no 
responsibility, save as leader along lines already marked out for him. 
It is natural that in such churches, and especially in the Roman Cath- 
olic church, practical theology should take the form of pastoral theol- 
ogy, and that pastoral or priestly problems should be relatively few. 
But in our independent churches all questions relating to the ordering 
of church life, that is, all questions of practical theology, with whatever 
incidental helps from representative bodies, which are only advisory, 
are strictly local church questions, and ultimately most of these 
questions are practically in the hands of the pastor as the leader of the 
church. In our independent church systems the local community has 
the initiative in all questions of its own organization, being guided by 
no external legislation and by no formal rules, but simply by the fun- 
damental principles of church polity. It has the initiative in all ques- 
tions of government, discipline, and administration, being neither 
dependent upon nor helped by any prescribed laws or rules, save such 
as it may freely adopt for itself. Each church chooses its own forms of 
worship. Each church is responsible for the proclamation of the gos- 
pel in the community where it is placed, and for the administration of 
its benevolences. All these questions are therefore preeminently local 
church questions. In considering them we cannot lose the church 
point of view, nor ignore the responsibility of the whole brotherhood 
of the church. But at the same time,, these local churches are depend- 
ent upon their pastors for the realization of their church functions. 
Each pastor, therefore, has leadership in all lines of church activity. 
And for this reason, among others, doubtless, most of our American 
works on practical theology are in fact only works on pastoral the- 
ology. For the most part they take the pastoral point of view. Some, 
indeed, lay stress upon the responsibility of the church. But the point 
of view is the pastorate, not the church. Now, it would seem to be a 
practicable thing, as it is, indeed, a desirable thing, to discuss church 
problems from the church point of view, and, at the same time, in such 
way as to include pastoral responsibility in the leadership of the church. 
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This would properly accentuate the responsibility of the church as the 
body that represents Christ and his work, and at the same time it 
would look at the ordering of church life and the realizing of its duties 
as a responsible body as accomplished under the leadership of the pas- 
torate. Such a work should be much more systematic and complete 
than any work that may properly be called pastoral theology. 

The work before us is in its general character like other American 
works on pastoral theology. It differs, indeed, from many in the fact 
that it is more modern, and that it brings under discussion more fully 
than many the important questions that are confronting the churches 
and their pastors in our day. But its point of view is in the main 
similar to that of other works that undertake to discuss pastoral prob- 
lems. The author selects for discussion such subjects as seem to him 
most important for the help of pastors, and, somewhat arbitrarily seem- 
ingly, he omits subjects that might well come into the field of discus- 
sion, and which would appear if he wrote from the church point of 
view. It is true that he lays much stress upon the responsibilities of 
the church as the community into whose hands has been placed the 
deposit of truth and life, and which is the appointed agent in bringing 
to completion the kingdom of God. The demand for church activity is 
abundantly recognized. " The theme of our investigation is the work- 
ing church," he says (p. 4). Some of the topics are, indeed, church topics. 
Still, on the whole, the pastoral point of view prevails, and most of 
the topics relate to the duties of the pastor. This may not be, indeed, 
a matter of reproach. It simply indicates that the pastoral and practical 
interest predominates in the mind of the writer, and that he wishes to 
be helpful to pastors in the doing of their practical work. It may be 
negative criticism to say that he does not undertake a larger, more com- 
prehensive, and more scientific work. And yet his work suffers from the 
defect of its method. It lacks in scientific quality and scope. It does 
not sufficiently grapple with what is fundamental. Too much is taken 
for granted. Too many topics are arbitrarily excluded. Topics are 
not carefully related to each other and to what lies back of them, are 
not properly grouped, and do not appear in a well-ordered scheme. 
What belongs to the church as an organized body, and what to the 
individual Christian, or to the church official, is sometimes appar- 
ently lost sight of. In a word, the practical dominates the theoretic 
aspects of church and pastoral life. 

And yet it must be said that the work is well adapted to the 
realization of its manifest design, and it is highly to be recommended 
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for its practical helpfulness. As above suggested, subjects of modern 
interest and importance are selected for discussion. The significance of 
the church as well as of the pastorate is emphasized. Much stress is 
laid upon the work of religious education in the parish. No one can 
fail to receive the impression that Christian pedagogy is one of the 
most important subjects with which the modern church and pastorate 
can concern themselves. Woman's work is judiciously discussed. The 
institutional church is made attractive, and its importance is made 
apparent. Parish evangelization is not forgotten, and the principle of 
church fellowship is duly urged. It is not apparent that the author 
regards it as supremely important that the pastor should be a 
theologian, but neither does he advocate the substitution for theol- 
ogy of economics or sociology, or even Christian ethics. It is 
the work of a wise pastor, whose observation has been wide, whose 
experience is varied, whose judgment is sound, whose sympathies are 
distinctly Christian and in the best sense evangelical, whose spirit is 
catholic, whose instincts are strongly ethical, whose interests are 
modern, and whose standard for the Christian ministry is high ; and 
it is the more weighty that it is the product of one whose success 
in the ministry has been notable. The style in which the book is 
written — if sometimes a little careless, sometimes over-colloquial and 
defective in elegance and purity — is nevertheless plain, idiomatic 
English, direct, and notably simple and unpretentious. It will prove 
to be a practically helpful book to all pastors. 

Lewis O. Brastow. 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 



Sermons to Young Men. A New and Enlarged Edition of 
Straight Sermons. By Henry van Dyke, D.D. New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898. Pp. xiii + 253. gi.25. 

The volume designated Straight Sermons: To Young Men and 
Other Human Beings was published in 1893. Since, however, this 
title hardly suggested the contents of the volume and was liable to be 
misunderstood, in this new and enlarged edition it has given place to 
another which is more fitting. 

These discourses were first prepared for a congregation in which 
there were many young men, and were subsequently delivered "in 
college chapels at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and elsewhere." The 



